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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

CHRISTMAS INDEED 

THE signs swing high for a Christmas of deeper joy 
than this country has known since the abolition of 
slavery, or than the elder world has known since the Mar- 
seillaise was first sung in Paris. It will be a joy sanctified 
by the sorrows of sacrifice, and deepened by a hope which 
must persist through whatever disorders delay its fruition. 

For, looking back over the mortal hazards of the past 
four years, one can find no earlier moment so indulgent 
to the world's hope of a new era, an era of freedom and 
fulfilment for the oppressed peoples of the earth. The medi- 
aeval craft of feudalism — with its autocrat-commanders, its 
crew of super-slaves, its guns of force and murder, its 
camouflage of pseudo-scientific efficiency — has been rammed, 
smashed to scrap and splinters, by that trim, slim, power- 
ful modern destroyer, the armed will-to-freedom of the 
democratic nations. At no earlier moment of these san- 
guinary four years and four months could the end of the 
war have brought such confidence that this deed had been 
completely done. 

"Wars have a way of deciding things," said a wise friend 
in the chaos of the first upheaval, when war seemed to most 
of us nothing but obliteration and destruction — an impos- 
sible absurdity, an anachronism. If this war decides that 
kings must go ; that weak peoples, whether formed into 
states or not, shall be protected and encouraged instead of 
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coerced; that the nations Aall gather together in closer 
brotherhood and rule their intercourse by the moral law: 
then it will be worth all it has cost in precious lives and 
heaped-up treasure, in ruin and agony and desolation. If 
its flaming night lead us to such a dawn, we must rejoice 
on Christmas day, lift our hearts high above their sorrows. 

Rejoice, but not forget. Rejoice, but not relax. The 
spiritual discipline which has brought the world to a point 
of high resolve, has but begun if the new purposes are to 
be achieved. Great leaders are needed as never before for 
the huge international task; and powerful crowds to fol- 
low them and achieve it. It may be that the hardest fight 
is before us, for now the foe is not armed and uniformed, 
set out in battle array with noisy guns and grenades; but 
secret, silent, insidious, in our own ranks, even in our 
own hearts. 

We have need of all the constructive forces for the re- 
making of the world. And foremost of the constructive 
forces, especially the getting-together forces, are the arts. 
The arts, even the language-arts, are universal; they unite 
the peoples of the earth. If there is to be, either actually 
or spiritually, a league of nations, the arts of the different 
nations must be developed and encouraged toward expressive- 
ness and mutual understanding. 

In this country, peopled by all the races of the earth, 
we have the greatest opportunity for international sympa- 
thies ever offered to a powerful nation. We were all deep- 
ly moved last month when the Czecho-Slovaks met in Inde- 
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pendence Hall and signed their declaration of independence 
on the table sacred to our own. But unless we feel the 
meaning of this symbol, unless we comprehend the ideals 
of these resurrected states now struggling each for its place 
and flag, we shall lose the affection and gratitude which 
they accord us now. From these races should come deep 
enrichment to American intellectual and artistic life; but 
rather if we accept what they bring us, if we encourage 
their separate racial individualities, than if we try to make 
them over to the prevailing Anglo-Saxon pattern. 

This magazine's experience may serve as a hint and proph- 
ecy of that enrichment. Last month two of our three prizes 
went to immigrants from Syria and Italy, and during the 
past six years of our history many races have been repre- 
sented in Poetry, either by poems written in English by 
citizens or residents of foreign birth, or by translations, 
adaptations, interpretations from their literature and folk- 
lore. Not only France, Italy and Belgium have been 
brought nearer to us in this way, but also nations more re- 
mote — Russia, Serbia, the Ukraine, Roumania, Syria, Ar- 
menia, China, Japan, Bengal ; as well as a few nearer home 
— Peru, Nicaragua, and certain of our own aboriginal tribes. 
All this beauty and racial sincerity should be preserved, 
not destroyed; loved and cherished, not ignored. We of 
these United States possess the nucleus of an enlightened 
internationalism. 

On that vivid and romantic Thursday, the seventh of 
November, when the cosmopolite crowds of our cities took 
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in their own hands, prematurely but with spontaneous rap- 
ture, the celebration of the end of the war, one truth was 
borne in upon me through the paper snow-storm, the gaudy 
improvised processions, the chorus of laughter and tooting 
and yells, the flicker and flutter of ten million flags of the 
many allied nations — all that wild irresistible drama of joy 
— the truth that we, e pluribus unum, are already a union 
of many races, that we have slipped far away from the Puri- 
tan tradition, from the Anglo-Saxon genealogical tree; and 
that there is no reason why we should not become as freely 
and multitudinously expressive as a forest of many kinds 
of trees shaking their innumerable leaves in the wind. 

H. M. 



TRIBUTE TO JOYCE KILMER 

As friend of an earlier time 

If my tribute is tardy, at least my friendliness is not — 
I am informed of Joyce Kilmer's virtues by at least an 
intimacy of probably ten years' earlier knowledge of his 
charms. I hold him among the quiet lovers of the earth, 
for Joyce without love would not be Joyce. No term 
could have fitted him then better than "dear Joyce," and 
I see no reason for the change even though I did not see 
him for several years before his sudden departure. Joyce 
was dear to anyone who had the qualities of endearment, 
and the understanding. He had the quiet way of being 
genuine. His fervors, as I knew him, were chiefly for 
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